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should then have Winter Birds, Birds of the Spring Migrations, Breed- 
ing Birds, Birds of the Fall Migrations. At first these would run into 
each other, but as the work grew and experience increased the different 
groups would separate themselves out, and the records would be of 
inestimable value in determining distribution. Monthly lists are not 
only possible but entirely feasible and within the reach of all who work 
in the field a little. Of course these monthly lists will not be complete, 
not even for the best of us, and likely not even if we could spend all our 
time in the field studying, for birds are not stationary structures and 
man's ability is limited, but they will be not less interesting for that 
reason. The check-book method of recording briefly field studies en- 
sured annual, seasonal and monthly lists, for the record is a daily record. 
It is not complete, to be sure, but what is recorded is definite. It is 
also the easiest sort of record to keep. It can be made to give records 
of special localities if the observer wishes Thus the writer's check- 
book records the birds found at the water-works reservoir, on the col- 
lege campus, in his yard, at Oak Point, while giving the whole general 
record, all in one column for each species for one day. Simply trans- 
cribing gives each list, or only one, at one's pleasure. At best book- 
keeping is irksome, hut here the labor is small for the results obtained. 
Furthermore, the records, when there are any, are definite even if 
meagre. They may be made as full as one pleases. Our plea is for 
more field study looking toward the exact determination of the birds of 
your region. Work easily, but carefully. 

PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

Bird Life Stories, Book One, by Clarence Moores Weed. 

The book contains twenty-four chapters, each chapter treating of 
one familiar species. The author has taken the text from the writings 
of one of four of our most famous writers upon bird life, and therefore, 
the book is designed as a classical reader wholly deVoted to birds. The 
four writers— Alexander Wilson, John James Audubon, Thomas Nut- 
tall, and Charles E. Bendire -are sufficient guaranty of the matter 
selected for these twenty-four familiar birds. The book is clearly 
designed on the lines of The Nature Calendar series which the author 
of this book has begun for the purpose of combining the usually unin- 
teresting part of learning to read with a training of the senses to recog- 
nize the pupil's natural surroundings. It is unfortunate that the 
excellent quality of the text and general makeup of this admirable book 
should be marred by the quality of the colored pictures. The three 
color photograph process is responsible for not a little of the trouble, 
the meohanical process of printing being evidently carelessly done, but 
the taxidermy is not always satisfactory. We shall await the appear- 
ance of the other two numbers of this series with interest. The series 
is published by the Band, McNally Company, Chicago. L. J. 

Wild Birds in City Parks. By Herbert Eugene Walter and Alice 
Hall Walter, Third Edition. 

'The new features of this edition are the addition of forty-five bird 
— the majority of which are shore and water birds — and a simple field 
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key.' Following 'General Hints' designed to aid in placing the birds 
under observation in the proper group, a brief description of each of the 
145 species treated is given, with the names of other species with which 
it might be confused. There is a 'Table of Occurrence' giving the 
number of mornings out of the 454, during the years from .1898 to 1903 
inclusive, when each was recorded. A 'Table of Arrival,' arranged 
systematically by families shows at a glance the year t month, and day 
of the first appearance of each species. A chapter of 'General Hints' 
upon the water and shore birds, where the larger groups are given, is 
followed by 'Particular Hints' upon each of the water birds given. A 
'Migration Chart,' 'Key,' 'Glossary' and 'Supplemental List,' with the 
index, complete this closely packed little book of 6(5 pages. Inside the 
back cover there is a large checked blank for recording the migrations 
of the species given in the book, with additional spaces for other birds. 
This little book cannot fail to be of great service to those who, living in 
large cities, would know the birds which may be found in the parks. 

L. J. 



Gleanings No. III. The Haunts of the Golden-winged Warbler. 
By J. Warren Jacobs. Published by the author. 

This thirty page brochure contains an admirable account of. the 
summer haunts of the Golden-winged Warbler in the region of Waynes- 
burg, Pa., from studies carried on every summer since 1891. The 
whole subject of nesting is interspersed with interesting descriptions of 
the region and with unusually good half-tones of both the region and 
the nesting places and nests. A color chart prepared by hand, and 
half-tone of a series of eggs close the work, with descriptions of sets of 
eggs. Mr. Jacobs is to be congratulated upon this close study of a 
little known warbler, and its clear presentation in interesting form. 

L. J. 



Birds of theHuachuca Mountains, Arizona. By Harry S. Swarth. 
Pacific Coast Avifauna No. 4. Cooper Ornithological Club of Cali- 
fornia. April 15, 1904. 

In two pages of introduction the author acquaints us with the 
mountain range, its position and physical features. Sixty-three pages 
are devoted to 195 species and subspecies, most of them being copiously 
annotated. The paper is a model of faunal literature, treating of a very 
interesting region. L. J. 



The Metallic Colors of Feathers from the Sides of the Neck of the 
Domestic Pigeon. By R. M. Strong, Reprinted from the Mark Anni- 
versity Volume, Artiole XIII, pp. 263-277, plate XX, 1903. 

This important contribution is the result of long continued careful 
study of the phenomena of metallic color reflections, chiefly from the 
neck of the domestio pigeon. Dr. Strong seems to have well nigh ex- 
hausted the lines of investigation and concludes that 'The metallio 
colors of these feathers are probably thin-plate interference colors or 



